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Maternity Deaths 


At a meeting of leaders of national, state, and city 
public health services in New York City on May 6 plans 
were made to mobilize public opinion and public health 
facilities to combat the hazards of maternity which, it is 
estimated, now cause annually the needless death of 
10,000 mothers and 100,000 infants. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, declared that the maternity 
death rate in the United States is the highest of any civi- 
lized nation and that “at least two-thirds of maternal 
deaths in this country are due to causes which are pre- 
ventable.” Continuing, he said: 

“The same one-third of our people who in the words of 
President Roosevelt are ‘poorly housed, poorly clothed 
and poorly fed’ also get poor obstetrical care. Untrained 
midwives deliver several hundred thousand babies each 
year, and for at least 40,000 births there is no attendant. 
For the unemployed, for those living on a subsistence 
level, for poor farm families, there is no way to provide 
good obstetrical care except through community respon- 
sibility. Can we afford it? We cannot afford the price 
of continued neglect.” 

He insisted that the four most important causes of 
needless maternal deaths are poverty, ignorance, unwilling- 
ness to bear children and venereal diseases. He pointed 
out that one out of every 60 infants is born with syphilis 
and advocated a compulsory blood test before marriage 
to rid the nation of the tragedy accompanying the birth of 
syphilitic children. “Until we shall have lifted the load of 
poverty,” he asserted, “the community can at least share 
its burden to the extent of giving the minimum essentials 
of care during pregnancy and at childbirth to those women 
unable to secure such care for themselves.” 

Dr. Albert H. Aldridge, assistant clinical professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology at Columbia University stressed 
the need for early hospitalization of women about to be- 
come mothers. He pointed out that about 60 per cent of 
the nation’s mothers experience childbirth in their own 
homes and that many of them are attended only by un- 
trained midwives. He made the following four recom- 
mendations to improve the situation for mothers: 

“1. That when pregnancy is contemplated, she undergo 
a thorough physical examination to detect the existence of 
abnormal physical conditions or infections which might 
be eliminated or improved before conception is allowed 
to occur. 

“2. That she report to a competent obstetrician or well- 
conducted obstetric clinic for routine physical examina- 
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tion as soon as pregnancy is suspected and at regular in- 
tervals thereafter until the time of her delivery. 

“3. That she choose, well in advance of the time of 
her delivery, a hospital which is known to maintain satis- 
factory standards of obstetric and nursing care. 

“4. That she remain under the care of her obstetrician 
or obstetric clinic for at least six weeks after delivery or 
until she has regained normal health and strength.” 

To put this program into effect for those in the low 
income groups obviously will require provision for such 
services at a very moderate cost as well as an educational 
campaign to induce mothers to make use of them. If the 
facilities are not provided by governmental action, it is 
still possible to make them available by cooperative medi- 
cal associations, if a large enough number of people join 
them. Some associations are now being organized. The 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine of the Cooperative League 
estimates that three types of services, classified according 
to inclusiveness, could be had at very moderate costs. 
The General Practitioners Medical Service, at a cost of 
$1 monthly, $12 yearly, per person, would provide calls 
at the member’s home or the doctor’s office for diagnosis 
and treatment whenever desired and a thorough annual 
examination (physical, fluoroscopic, hemoglobin, etc.). 
At $2 monthly, $24 yearly, the Physicians and Surgeons 
Medical Service would also include the services of a large 
staff of specialists (surgeon, obstetrician, pediatrician, 
Laboratory and X-Ray specialist, etc.). The Cooperative 
Hospitalization Plan would offer hospitalization whenever 
necessary at an additional cost of 60 cents a month, or 
$6 a year per person. Thus for a total of $30 a year a 
person could have complete medical service. 

Those desiring further information can obtain it by 
addressing the Medical Advisory Committee, 306 West 
88th Street, New York, N. Y., or the Bureau of Coopera- 
tive Medicine, 5 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Cost of Living 


That the effects of the general rise in wholesale prices 
are beginning to show in ‘the cost of living is indicated b 
the report of the U. S. Department of Labor on May 2. 
The index of the cost of living was 3.9 per cent higher 
on March 15, 1937, than on April 15, 1936, and 12.5 per 
cent higher than at the low point in June, 1933. It rose 
1.7 per cent between December 15, 1936, and March 15, 
1937, but it is still 15.9 per cent below December, 1929. 

The index on March 15, 1937, for all cities sampled 
stood at 83.8 (average for 1923-1925=100) but the in- 
dexes for the several cities varied widely: 78.7 in Bir- 
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mingham, 79.8 in Los Angeles, 80 in Chicago, and 88.6 
in Cincinnati. 

Food, clothing and house furnishing goods showed the 
greatest increases between December 15, 1936, and March 
15, 1937. Food ranged from a decrease of .3 per cent in 
Jacksonville, Florida, and Washington, D. C. to an in- 
crease of 9.3 per cent in Los Angeles. The increase for 
clothing ranged from .4 per cent in Portland, Me., to 4.2 
per cent in Birmingham, Ala. The increase for house 
furnishing goods ranged from 2.6 per cent in Portland, 
Ore., to 7.4 per cent in Houston, Tex. 


Unemployment and Increasing Productivity 


Under the Works Progress Administration the National 
Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities and 
the Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques has made 
a report on Unemployment and Increasing Productivity 
which shows that production must increase greatly if the 
unemployed are to be put to work. Technological changes 
which make possible as great production as in 1929 ob- 
viously will not be sufficient. 

Since none of the indexes of the “physical volume of 
production” take into account the volume of commercial 
services, which constitute an important section of our 
economy, the investigators adopted an index based on 
the national monetary income produced. This is re- 
garded as more representative, when corrected for changes 
in prices, of the changing volume of production. The 
national monetary income produced in any one year is 
the sum of the market values of all commodities pro- 
duced and of all services rendered minus the “value of 
that part of the nation’s stock of goods which was ex- 
pended (both as raw material and as capital equipment) 
in producing this total.” The index of this total each 
year when divided by the index of the price of finished 
products gives an index of the volume of goods and ser- 
vices produced. 

The index of monetary income produced rose 24 per 
cent between 1920 and 1929 but the index of the volume 
of goods and services produced increased 46 per cent. 
The sharp decline from 1929 to 1932 reduced the mone- 
tary income produced 51.6 per cent. By 1935 it had in- 
creased 31.6 per cent but it was only 63.7 per cent of 
1929 and 79 per cent of 1920. 

On the other hand, production dropped 39.7 per cent 
from 1929 to 1932. By 1935 it had increased 29.5 per 
cent. At that point it was only 78 per cent of 1929 but 
it was 114 per cent of the year 1920. “It should be borne 
in mind, however, that since the population of the country 
increased 19 per cent from 1920 to 1935, the goods and 
services produced per capita in 1935 were still equal to 
only 96 per cent of the 1920 production.” 

In connection with these fluctuations of the national 
output the investigators sought to answer the question: 
“How much hired labor was engaged in the creation of 
this annual product and how much of the labor available 
for employment remained unused?” Reducing the data on 
labor supply to an index of available man-years for each 
year from 1920 to 1935 they found that although produc- 
tion in 1935 was 114 per cent of 1920, employment was 
only 82 per cent of 1920. “On the other hand, it is clear 
that if the ratio of output to employment had not in- 
creased substantially the level of production of 1929 could 
not have been attained, since the available labor supply 
increased only 21 per cent between 1920 and 1929 while 
output expanded 46 per cent.” 


To those who think of the middle 1920’s as “normal” 
and of a return to that normal as the desired goal, the 
investigators point out that “a country like the United 
States, with its continuously increasing population, must 
regard ‘normal’ as a process of ever-increasing levels of 
production, employment and income. If labor productiv- 
ity remained constant, the level of production would have 
to rise as fast as the labor supply in order to keep the 
volume of unemployment from increasing. Given our 
progressive technology and the fact that, with increasing 
productivity, a decline in production results in a more 
than proportional decline in employment and an increase 
in production results in a less than proportional increase 
in employment, we must contrive to increase the volume 
of production at a rate which is faster than the rate of in- 
crease of our labor supply or else we face the problem of 
an ever-increasing volume of unemployment.” 

Although the volume of production from 1932 to 1935 
increased faster than did the labor supply, the growth 
in volume was not rapid enough to absorb more than 
a fraction of the total unemployed man-power. ‘That is 
to say, the productivity of labor (of those who had jobs) 
was rising simultaneously. Thus the existing market 
has been supplied by relatively fewer workers using more 
efficient productive equipment. Furthermore, the inves- 
tigators point out that “although the physical volume of 
production in 1935 was approximately 30 per cent higher 
than in 1932 and 14 per cent higher than in 1920, a rough 
calculation indicates that a return to the 1929 level of 
employment would, assuming the 1935 composition of the 
national output and the 1935 rate of productivity, require 
an output of goods and services equal to 110 per cent 
of the 1929 level, or more than 140 per cent of 1935. 
Using the same assumptions, a return to the 1929 level 
of unemployment by 1937 would require an output equal 
to 120 per cent of 1929, or nearly 55 per cent greater 
than 1935.” 

Since technological progress doubtless will continue in 
the industries where technical improvements are possible 
“the general production level would therefore have to be 
higher than indicated in order to attain the employment 
or unemployment levels cited above. On the other hand, 
a further relative growth of service activities would tend 
to have the opposite effect since, because of the nature of 
these activities, they provide more employment per unit 
of the nation’s net product than the basic industries. In 
the event of such an expansion of service activities, it is 
not inconceivable that another productivity plateau similar 
to that of 1922-29 should result, although on a much 
higher level.” 

Although no satisfactory method of measuring the ef- 
fect of technological changes on employment has been 
devised, the investigators conclude that in any given year 
a considerable portion of the unemployment consists of 
workers who have been displaced by these changes. The 
few studies that have been made of the problems facing 
displaced workers indicate that “the unskilled and younger 
workers lost less in occupational status and earnings (since 
they had less to lose) than the skilled workers; the mid- 
dle-aged group found it easier to obtain suitable reem- 
ployment than the older workers; women found it easier 
to obtain jobs than the men, but suffered greater income 
losses ; the workers who did find jobs found them chiefly 
in occupations and industries other than those in which 
they had previously worked.” 
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In conclusion the investigators point out that “the out- 
look for the immediate future seems to be in the direction 
of further technological progress toward a level of pro- 
ductivity substantially higher than that attained prior to 
1929. The rate of advance of course differs in different 
industries, but since our economic system has not evinced 
an ability to make the necessary adjustments fast enough, 
it may be expected that the dislocations occasioned by 
technological progress will continue to present serious 
problems of industrial, economic, and social readjustment.” 


Symposium on Consumers’ Cooperation 


The cooperative movement in the United States is grad- 
ually expanding its activities to include more and more 
services to consumers, according to leaders in various 
branches of the movement who report on the work with 
which they are most familiar in the May issue of the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, (Philadelphia, $2.00). National committees are 
formulating plans for entering the fields of medicine and 
housing on a larger scale, one organization has recently 
installed its own plant for the manufacture of automobile 
greases, and rural cooperatives are taking advantage of 
Rural Electrification Administration credit facilities to es- 
tablish electrification cooperatives. In addition, the Credit 
Union National Association is continuing its noteworthy 
growth, automobile insurance companies are building up 
surpluses to be used partially in branching out into other 
insurance fields, and farm purchasing cooperatives are 
increasing their business volume. 

The test of the movement’s “real solidarity and effi- 
ciency” will come, however, in the chain store field, in the 
opinion of E. St. Elmo Lewis, Detroit counsellor in trade 
and consumer relations, whose “Critique of Consumer 
Cooperative Theory and Practice” may be consulted by 
all cooperators desirous of overcoming their shortcomings 
as consumer-owners. Thus far, Mr. Lewis notes, Amer- 
ican cooperatives have not organized to meet chain store 
competition, but he anticipates a possible move in this 
direction “when the cooperatives grow more numerous.” 
In Great Britain, he points out, the growth of the coop- 
erative movement antedated appearance of the great 
chains, in contrast to the early spread of the chains in 
this country. “Opposition of the local cooperative so- 
ciety officials, who see their local power and dividends 
put in jeopardy,” has made the recent British effort to 
develop a central “cooperatively controlled” national chain 
ineffective, to date. 

Mr. Lewis declares that “the relation of producers and 
consumers is the greatest economic problem that the co- 
operative movement is called upon to solve.” Another 
problem, he finds, is the difficulty of maintaining wide- 
spread democratic participation of members as the co- 
operatives increase in size. Other challenges to the con- 
sumer cooperative are listed as the necessity of selling 
quality merchandise, the desirability of setting consumer 
standards by scientific tests, and meeting the “test of 
efficiency” in selecting its executives. 

The recent achievements of American cooperatives are 
discussed in the symposium largely by the persons who 
have been most active in bringing them about. I. H. Hull, 
general manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association, notes that one-eighth of the total farm supply 
bill paid by American farmers in 1935 was spent for sup- 
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plies purchased cooperatively. About 800,000 farm fami- 
lies now belong to these cooperatives, he reports, and the 
number of associations purchasing farm products grew 
from 111 before the war to over 1,900 in 1935. 

Howard A. Cowden and Merlin G. Miller of the Con- 
sumers Cooperative Association of North Kansas City, 
Mo., write for the symposium. Mr. Miller discusses “The 
Democratic Theory of Cooperation” and Mr. Cowden out- 
lines the accomplishments of gasoline and oil cooperatives. 
Business has expanded, Mr. Cowden states, to the point 
where $50,000,000 worth of oil products were handled in 
1936, and for the past year cooperatively manufactured 
tractors have been making outstanding performance 
records. 

Murray D. Lincoln, of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, traces the growth of cooperative automobile insur- 
ance companies through the depression — to the point 
where assets of the company organized by the Ohio Bu- 
reau reached $5,232,000 in 1936. Carl R. Hutchinson, of 
the Ohio Bureau’s educational department, describes work 
in the field of cooperative recreation. 

M. A. Dawber of the Board of Home Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, writes on “The Cooperative 
Movement and the Church.” James Myers, industrial 
secretary of the Federal Council, has an article entitled 
“Consumer’s Cooperation and the Labor Movement.” 

Other articles in this bi-monthly number of the Annals 
include: “Relationship of Consumer and Producer Co- 
operatives,” by Roland N. Benjamin, president of the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative Association ; 
“Consumers’ Cooperation and Political Action,” by 
George W. Jacobson and Iver Lind, of the Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale ; “Cooperative Housing in the United 
States,” by Abraham E. Kazan, president of the Amal- 
gamated Housing Corporation, New York City; “Basic 
Principles of Cooperation,” by James P. Warbasse, presi- 
dent of the Cooperative League of the U.S.A.; a history 
of “Consumers’ Cooperation in the United States,” by 
Florence E. Parker, assistant editor of the Monthly Labor 
Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; discus- 
sions of consumers’ cooperation in Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries ; and an excerpt from the report of 
the Inquiry on Cooperative Enterprise which studied the 


cooperative movement in Europe in 1936 at the request 
of President Roosevelt. 


“The Dawn of Group Morality” 


The following excerpts from an address by Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, before the Society for 
Ethical Culture, in the city of New York, on April 18, 
are reprinted here by permission. 

“If we leave out of account the corporation manager 
and think only of the factory worker producing automo- 
biles or steel or farm machinery, and the farmer producing 
wheat or cotton or corn, we find astonishing common 
interests. The gross income of the farmer goes up and 
down year by year in almost perfect step with the total 
payroll of the factory workers. For five or six months 
the income of workers may be greater than that of farm- 
ers but if the income of the farmers is not pulled up to 
equal the income of the factory workers, the tendency 
seems to be for the income of the factory workers to drop 
to that of the farmers or even below. . . . 

“Before we can enter the promised land of economic 
democracy it appears that all of us must more generally 
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make the principles of group morality a part of our in- 
stinctive being. Please do not misunderstand me. I am 
not advocating a substitution of the principles of group 
morality for the principles of individual morality. By 
group morality I mean the attitude taken, for example, 
by corporations toward the problem of the general wel- 
fare, or the attitude taken by labor unions, or by farm 
organizations, or by political parties, or by state govern- 
ments. .. . 

“It is fairly easy to describe the objectives of economic 
democracy but it is much more difficult to describe the 
social machinery through which such objectives may be 
reached. No one in the United States can describe the 
social machinery of economic democracy because only 
just now is the desire for inventing it being born. But 
we can see suggestions for such inventions in several dif- 
ferent quarters. I think of the county committees in the 
Triple A, set up by the farmers themselves. These com- 
mittees of actual farmers, elected by actual farmers, work 
with the farmers in their particular community to carry 
out a program which is national in nature. They find it 
necessary to understand the national problem and inter- 
pret it in terms of action locally. At certain times of the 
year they meet with county committeemen from other 
counties and draw up recommendations as to how they 
think the national program should be changed from the 
standpoint of the conditions found among the farmers in 
their section. During the past three years I have pinned 
much of my faith in the future of economic democracy in 
the United States on the maintenance of vitality in these 
county committees. They are not interested in political 
democracy but they are enormously interested in economic 
democracy. 

“For a year or so I’ve been wondering how the people 
in town might discover a social mechanism for an econ- 
omic democracy corresponding to that which the farmers 
have in their county committees. Are there possibilities 
for democratizing corporations so as to place more re- 
sponsibility on the individual investor and the workers 
while at the same time maintaining efficiency? It is ob- 
vious with corporations organized as they now are that 
both investors and workers tend to shirk both their rights 
and their responsibilities. Investors do not follow their 
money through to see how it is put to work. Finance 
capitalism, therefore, becomes so impersonal that many 
abuses grow up together with the efficiencies which result 
therefrom. I am convinced that some day a notable ser- 
vant of the general welfare will discover a sound method 
of gradually bringing about the economic democratization 
of the corporations. In the field of cooperation many no- 
table advances will also be made. All the Scandinavian 
countries undoubtedly have much to tell us with regard 
to consumers’ cooperatives. It must, however, be realized 
that the psychology and environment of the people of the 
United States is so different from the psychology and en- 
vironment of the people in Northern Europe, that many 
adaptations will have to be made if we are going to attempt 
to utilize their methods here. Somehow I have the feeling 
that eventually modified corporations may do as much 
to serve the general welfare in the United States as co- 
operatives. ... 

“Tt seems to me the age we are now entering might 
with equal accuracy be called ‘The New Individualism’ or 
‘The New Collectivism.’ It would seem that the time 


has now come to combine the good characteristics of the 
individualism developed during the past 300 years with a 
more conscious recognition of the general welfare. In 
most of his personal activities, I anticipate that each in- 
dividual will in the years to come have more choice and 
more freedom than at any time in the past. But I also 
anticipate that the economic life will be most expressed 
through groups having very clearly defined rights and 
responsibilities. The corporation and cooperative, the 
trade union and the farm organization are only partially 
developed expressions of that which apparently is re- 
quired if a continually expanding technology is to serve 
all the people. 

“Every right which is given by the government to these 
organized groups must carry with it a corresponding duty 
on behalf of the general welfare. This duty which is 
owed by the groups to the general welfare must become 
a living thing and not something which is dead or coer- 
cive. Therefore, it is essential that individual hearts and 
minds catch a vision of a society which can progress fully 
only insofar as each group acts in conformity with the 
general welfare and not in violation of it. The social order 
we create must provide for the essential freedom of the 
individual, but the general welfare demands a deep sense 
of interdependence by our classes and organized groups. 
This means that the more prosperous and more able in- 
dividual members of the organized groups must work out 
such interdependent relationships between the organized 
groups and between those groups and the government. 

“In the past there have been many individuals who were 
exceedingly moral and highly religious in their personal 
lives, but who led their groups to sin most deeply against 
the general welfare. In the field of group morality, they 
had no religion. But now the preservation of society de- 
mands an appreciation of group morality as expressed in 
terms of economic democracy serving the general wel- 
fare. When this morality has been achieved and the ap- 
propriate social mechanisms have been worked out through 
which it may express itself, I am certain that individuals 
will have more of the good things of life to enjoy, will be 
better able to enjoy them, and will have a keener and more 
joyous spirit... .” 


In the Periodicals 
Social Frontier. April, 1937. 


Frank, Lawrence K.—“General Education Today.” A merely 
scientific education is not enough. The entire conceptual world 
needs to be reconstructed since we are still living in that which 
the Greeks created. New meanings are encountered, in modern 
life, which it is the task of general—as distinguished from scien- 
tific—education to understand and make intelligible to the young. 
It is education for living, in which feelings more than reason 
furnish guidance in a “precarious, provisional world.” 


Social Frontier (New York). May, 1937. 


Hartmann, George W., associate professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Our public schools have 
emphasized mental development and regarded the “physical well- 
being” of the children as “a secondary or incidental consideration.” 
But “the slogan ‘equal opportunity for all’ must mean not only 
the provision of similar possibilities for mental growth, but the 
oa of the chance to be as healthy and productive as one’s 

iological origin permits. An important step in this direction 
would be to have competent medical specialists attached to every 
school building or district, operating under the coordinating con- 
trol of a superintendent, just as do the members of the teaching 
staff. ... The health needs of the pupils would be met as soon 
as discovered by frequent analyses, and not unpardonably neg- 
lected as now seems to be the rule rather than the exception.” 
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